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Canadian  Yearly  Meeting,  1959 

CANADIAN  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Pickering  CkiUege, 
Newmarket,  Ontario,  on  June  26  to  SO,  1959,  was  grateful 
for  the  presence  of  visiting  Friends  from  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Janet  Rees  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  Glenn 
Reece  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Bernard  Clausen  and  J.  Bar¬ 
nard  Walton  of  Friends  General  Conference,  and  Oliver  Jones 
of  Philadelphia  made  splendid  contributions  to  our  sessions. 

Our  sense  of  belonging  to  the  international  community  of 
Friends  was  strengthened  by  epistles  from  many  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  world,  which  helped  us  to  share  their 
experiences  and  aspirations. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  subject  of  j>eace  and  interna¬ 
tional  good  will  would  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  delib¬ 
erations.  Friends’  responsibility  in  this  matter  was  vividly 
presented  by  Bernard  Clausen  and  Glenn  Reece,  and  it  was  a 
major  emphasis  in  the  reports  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
Friends  Service  Committees  and  in  the  informative  address  by 
Oliver  Jones  on  the  work  of  the  Vienna  Center.  The  mahy 
and  extremely  varied  projects  of  Friends  both  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  and  abroad  were  brought  before  us  in  these  reports  and 
in  those  of  the  Friends  General  Conference,  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  of  Friends,  and  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  in  the  internal  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  the  “Church 
Government”  section  of  the  new  Discipline  for  Canadian 
Yearly  Meeting.  This  represented  the  culmination  of  several 
years  of  patient  work  by  the  Affiliation  Committee. 

Life  and  growth  were  apparent  in  the  report  of  the  Young 
Friends,  together  with  a  real  sense  of  achievement  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  seminar  and  work  camp  projects.  Hopes  were 
expressed  for  greater  international  cooperation  of  Young 
Friends  in  such  endeavors. 

Financial  reports  revealed  evidence  of  Friends  concern  for 
the  total  work,  not  only  in  the  efforts  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  but  in  the  actual  response  of  Friends  to  the  needs.  A  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  stewardship  of  life  increased  the  sense  of  respionsi- 
bility  for  the  right  use  of  material  means  for  enlai^ng  our 
vision  and  responses  to  the  claims  of  our  world.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  deep  sense  of  fellowship  and  harmony  among 
those  present.  Meal  times,  music  periods,  impromptu  discus¬ 
sion,  and  conversation  contributed  to  this  sense  of  oneness. 
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Through  the  large  book  display  opportunity  was  presented 
to  Friends  to  catch  up  on  recent  literature,  both  Quaker  and 
non-Quaker. 

On  First-day  morning  Friends  from  town  and  city  Meetings 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  meeting  in  the  rural  setting  of  the 
oldest  place  of  worship  north  of  Toronto,  Newmarket  Meeting 
House. 

In  surroundings  bearing  witness  to  the  strength  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  former  generations  of  Quakers  we  realized  anew  our 
responsibilities  for  the  future,  and  the  need  of  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  in  its  widest  expressions. 

Fred  HaslaXi 
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Editorial 

By  Faith,  Not  by  Sight 

Living  is  not  becoming  any  easier  these  days.  Too 
j  much  is  happening  that  surpasses  man’s  "normal 
madness/’  as  Santayana  once  called  it.  Contradictions 
and  swift  changes  accumulate  everywhere.  Any  random 
review  of  events  illustrates  this  confusion.  Are  we  at 
peace  or  at  war?  Why  do  we  support  Franco,  the  Fascist, 
and  Tito,  the  Communist,  and  yet  continually  affirm  our 
opposition  to  dictators?  One  of  our  Presidents  solemnly 
vowed  “not  to  send  your  boys  abroad’’;  yet  soon  after 
this  promise  he  acted  to  the  contrary.  Another  assured 
us  of  a  balanced  budget  without  ever  achieving  it.  Lib¬ 
erals  were  asked  in  federal  courts  whether  they  had  sup 
ported  a  Soviet  Friendship  organization,  until  it  became 
known  that  Eisenhower  had  once  supported  the  same 
organization.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many  strongly  opposed  rearmament;  now  they  are  being 
militarized  again.  Government  officials  assure  us  that 
atomic  fallout  is  harmless,  whereas  eminent  scholars 
quote  proof  to  the  contrary.  On  whose  side  was  Dr. 
Teller,  formerly  of  the  AEC,  when  he  stated  blandly  that 
an  optimist  is  one  who  still  believes  the  future  to  be 
uncertain? 

In  this  rough  and  fluid  climate  the  truth  seekers  are 
an  anxious  party,  drifting  along  on  the  shaky  raft  of  what 
is  usually  called  "the  best  available  information.’’  Our 
perceptions  are  numbed,  and  distrust  is  mounting.  The 
public  accepts  many  an  argument  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  the  opinions  of  commentators  flourish  like  daisies. 
Our  universal  anxiety  not  to  get  anxious  is  a  sad  symp¬ 
tom  of  our  helplessness. 

Sociologists,  psychologists,  and  criminologists  see  in 
this  climate  of  uncertainties  some  of  the  causes  of  our 
problems,  especially  in  the  areas  of  mental  health  and 
delinquency.  A  purely  moralistic  appraisal  of  man’s 
errors  is  out  of  place.  If  organized  religion  would  again 
rise  as  a  prophetic  force,  we  might  learn  anew  what  it 
means  in  this  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  to  be 
single-minded,  not  to  serve  two  masters,  and  not  to  be 
anxious  about  tomorrow.  As  it  is,  each  of  us  must  find 
his  own  little  path  on  which  to  "walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight.’’  Our  self-created  confusion  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  disturbing  factor  in  our  crisis  of  religion  and  faith. 


Comments 

British  Friends  and  the  Refugee  Year 

With  the  advent  of  the  Refugee  Year  (see  Friends 
Journal,  April  1 1, 1959)  the  British  Friends  Service  Coun¬ 
cil  decided  to  embark  on  a  refugee  employment  and  re¬ 
habilitation  project  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a  dozen 
camps  near  Linz,  Austria.  Several  other  organizations  are 
working  there  for  and  with  refugees,  but  none  is  engaged 
in  the  specific  task  of  finding  work  for  refugees.  Austria  is 
recovering  economically,  and  the  time  for  this  particular 
project  seems  propitious.  Most  refugees  have  become 
demoralized  in  long  years  of  enforced  idleness  or  despair, 
and  even  the  physically  fit  have  psychological  problems. 
The  Quaker  team  aims  at  retraining  men  and  women  in 
their  own  skills  or  teaching  them  entirely  new  skills.  The 
training  done  by  other  organizations  will  be  supervised 
and  in  many  cases  will  be  financed  by  Friends.  New 
refugees  are  constantly  arriving  from  the  East. 

British  Friends  have  a  number  of  similar  projects  of 
rehabilitation  going  on  in  Lower  Saxony,  the  Bad  Pyr- 
mont  Rest  Home,  and  the  counseling  work  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Salonica,  Lebanon,  Madagascar,  Kenya,  and 
Hong  Kong. 

English  Young  Friends  Visiting  Russia 

The  forthcoming  reactions  about  a  visit  to  Russia 
which  several  young  Philadelphia  Friends  hope  to  pub¬ 
lish  soon  in  our  pages  will  receive  added  interest  in  the 
light  of  the  impressions  which  a  small  group  of  British 
Young  Friends  had  earlier  this  year.  According  to  The 
Friend,  London,  all  of  them  were  received  with  genuine 
hospitality.  Mary  Harper,  who  had  seen  Russia  on  an 
earlier  visit,  stressed  the  Russians’  enormous  interest  in 
fostering  and  furthering  cultural  interest,  including  the 
arts.  Children  receive  the  greatest  consideration.  Board¬ 
ing  school  life  evidenced  a  happy  although  somewhat 
formal  relationship  between  students  and  teachers.  David 
Blamire  reported  about  the  absence  of  religious  interest. 
The  people  see  no  reality  in  religion.  Orthodoxy  lives  in 
its  traditional  services  and  buildings,  but  the  contrast  of 
its  thinking  to  established  socialism  is  striking.  Western 
culture  in  general  is  severely  criticized.  Yet  cultural  and 
artistic  "progress”  is  harking  back  to  Western  standards 
of  40  or  50  years  ago.  Irene  Jacoby,  also  a  repeat-visitor, 
noticed  substantial  economic  improvements  and  a  result- 
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ing  sense  of  self-assurance  among  the  population.  Dis¬ 
cussions  with  young  Russians  demonstrated  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  explaining  to  them  the  purpose  of  small 
group  deliberations  and  decisions.  Leslie  Phillips,  also 
especially  interested  in  economic  matters,  confirmed  the 
impression  about  economic  progress  with  more  specific 
statistics  concerning  consumer  goods  and  the  price  of 
renting  apartments. 

All  Young  Friends  expressed  their  reservations  about 
arriving  at  general  conclusions  and  judgments.  The  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  country  and  the  effect  of  an  impenetrable 
political  organization  upon  the  population  make  sum¬ 
marizing  statements  impossible.  But  the  economic-cul¬ 
tural  progress  and  the  prevalence  of  calm  self-assurance 
among  the  Russian  people  are  beyond  doubt. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee* 
and  the  World  Refugee  Year 

ORLD  Refugee  Year,  a  “human”  counterpart  of 
the  recently  concluded  International  Geophysical 
Year,  began  July  1,  1959.  Proclaimed  by  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  World  Refugee 
Year  is  now  receiving  wide  support.  Fifty  nations  are 
actively  participating  in  this  united  effort  to  alleviate 
many  of  the  world's  pressing  refugee  problems.  Among 
the  millions  of  refugees  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  five 
groups  needing  immediate  help  have  been  designated: 
refugees  in  Europe  (including  special  hardship  cases), 
Algerians  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  Chinese  in  Hong 
Kong,  White  Russians  on  mainland  China,  and  Arabs 
scattered  through  five  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  as  its 
special  contribution,  is  starting  new  programs  for  two 
of  these  groups,  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia  and  Mor¬ 
occo  and  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  also  continuing 
its  loan  program  and  counseling  service  for  refugees  in 
Austria.  Northwest  Africa  and  Hong  Kong  are  new  loca¬ 
tions  for  an  AFSC  program,  but  the  AFSC  has  had  a 
background  of  kindred  experience.  It  worked  with 
Chinese  from  1940  to  1951  and  has  helped  Arabs  in 
Gaza,  Israel,  and  Jordan  since  1948. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  AFSC  will  establish  a  community 
services  program  to  provide  vocational  training  for 
young  Chinese  refugees.  Although  this  tiny  area  is 
crowded  with  almost  a  million  refugees,  many  of  whom 
are  unemployed,  there  is  still  a  need  for  workers  with 
special  skills.  Tentative  plans  call  for  training  young 
refugees  to  be  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  and  me¬ 
chanics.  In  addition,  the  AFSC  plans  to  establish  dem¬ 
onstration  child-care  centers  for  children  of  working 
mothers. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  Algerian  refugees  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  ASFC  sent  material  aids  to  Morocco 
this  spring  and  will  continue  to  send  gifts-in-kind,  in¬ 
cluding  cod  liver  oil,  drugs,  clothing,  textiles,  and  treadle 
sewing  machines.  A  Committee  representative  will  be 
in  North  Africa  by  August  to  supervise  distribution  and 
to  plan  for  the  development  of  relief  services  in  camps. 
The  program  will  include  milk  feeding  stations,  possibly 
later  on  medical  and  child-care  services,  and  assistance 
to  some  of  the  many  thousands  of  orphans  and  unaccom¬ 
panied  children  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

Besides  these  two  new  programs  and  the  work  in 
Austria,  the  Committee  is  continuing  its  distribution  of 
food,  clothing,  blankets,  and  sewing  materials  to  refugees 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  has  recently  sent  funds  to 
help  Tibetan  refugees  in  India. 

Richard  Ferree  Smith 

% 

Late  on  a  Lazy  Afternoon 

By  Elizabeth  Clark 

These  are  delightful  loves  to  comprehend: 

Summer  woodlands  by  the  lake. 

Quiet  wings  above  the  water. 

Willowy  wisps  that  bend — 

Silence  floating  on  the  breeze 

And  singing  in  your  heart. 

And  one,  last,  lonely  rose,  to  lend 

Direction  to  your  prayer; 

Slow  hints  of  twilight,  purple-hued; 

A  feeling  that  you  wish  would  never  end — 

These  are  delightful  loves  to  comprehend. 

How  Proud  and  Pitiful 

By  Alice  M.  Swaim 

How  proud  and  pitiful  the  march  of  man, 

A  pageant  wavering  down  endless  years 
Without  cohesion  or  heroic  plan. 

Diminished  often  by  delays  and  fears. 

How  easily  a  Nero  comes  to  power. 

Or  maddened  Hitler  learns  to  sway  the  crowd; 

How  brief  and  brilliant  the  decisive  hour. 

How  long  the  grieving  years  when  heads  are  bowed. 

How  pitiful  and  yet  how  marvelous. 

That  from  this  motley  grouping  should  appear 
A  few  rare  spirits,  winged  like  Pegasus, 

To  carry  us  beyond  our  prisoned  sphere. 
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The  Ladies  Depart 


Before  the  Ladies  had  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
many  members  of  the  volunteer  American  group 
who  brought  them  here  wondered  whether  their  capacity 
for  psychological  rehabilitation  had  been  weakened  or 
even  destroyed.  For  these  women  had  seen  man  at  his 
ugliest.  They  were  Catholic  members  of  the  Resistance 
during  the  Second  World  War.  They  were  captured  and 
imprisoned  at  the  Ravensbrueck  Concentration  Camp  in 
Germany.  Nazi  doctors  used  them  as  human  guinea  pigs 
in  medical  and  surgical  experiments.  They  were  made 
to  suffer  massive  infections  and  raging  fevers  in  order  to 
test  new  sulfanilamide  drugs.  Muscles  had  been  removed 
from  their  limbs  in  human  transplanting  operations. 
Other  women,  then  in  their  'teens  or  early  twenties,  had 
been  used  in  sterilization  experiments  designed  to  reduce 
the  population  of  conquered  countries.  It  was  the  only 
instance  in  recorded  history  when  a  nation  had  used  its 
power  to  carry  out  experiments  on  human  flesh.  The 
fact  that  the  experiments  yielded  nothing  of  scientific 
value  is  an  extraneous  historical  footnote. 

The  account  of  these  experiments  was  fully  estab¬ 
lished  and  detailed  at  the  Nuremburg  Trials.  The  doc¬ 
tors  and  surgeons  involved  made  no  denials.  In  their  de¬ 
fense  they  said  merely  that  they  were  acting  under  orders. 

In  any  case,  the  survivors  of  the  experiments  never 
fully  recovered,  physically  or  emotionally.  After  the  war, 
they  returned  from  the  concentration  camp  to  a  Poland 
charred  in  stone  and  spirit.  While  in  Ravensbrueck  they 
had  been  sustained  by  the  determination  to  let  the  world 
know  what  had  happened.  But  war  and  the  effects  of 
war  are  too  clamorous  for  the  individual  voice,  however 
strong  the  message  and  pure  the  accent.  And  the  Lapins, 
as  they  came  to  be  known,  were  unable  to  make  an 
effective  claim  on  the  world  consciousness. 

There  was  yet  another  claim  that  concerned  them. 
Neither  East  nor  West  Germany  had  made  any  attempt 
to  refute  the  fact  of  the  experiments,  but  neither  one  in 
the  years  after  the  war  had  offered  any  medical  help  or 
indemnification  of  any  sort.  West  Germany  represented 
itself  as  the  legal  successor  to  the  previous  government. 
Moreover,  West  Germany  had  spent  some  two  billion 
marks  for  pensions  and  compensation  to  other  survivors 
of  concentration  camps.  But  the  Lapins  were  declared 
by  Germany  to  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  such  benefits 
because  they  were  citizens  of  a  state  with  which  Germany 
had  no  diplomatic  relations. 

The  anguish  and  bitterness  that  these  events  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Lapins  were  understandable.  Hence  the 
concern  among  the  Americans  who  had  come  together  in 
their  behalf.  Could  the  Lapins  take  heart  from  the  kind 


of  experiences  they  would  have  in  the  United  States? 
For  the  purpose  in  bringing  them  here  was  not  solely  to 
give  them  medical  treatment  as  required;  it  was  hoped 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  some  extent  in  spirit  and 
outlook. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  American  volunteers  may 
have  been  deep  but  they  were  not  long  lasting.  The 
Polish  Ladies  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  way  that  was  profoundly  heartening  to  the 
American  committee.  In  the  early  weeks  after  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  December,  a  few  of  them  had  difficulty  with  the 
new  environment.  But  most  of  these  cases  righted  them¬ 
selves  nicely  within  a  month  or  so. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  individualize  the  care  of  the 
Ladies.  We  didn’t  want  them  to  feel  that  our  concern 
was  primarily  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  or  that  they  were 
being  given  dep>ersonalized  benefits.  Accordingly,  it  was 
decided  to  divide  the  entire  group  into  units  of  twos  and 
threes  and  send  them  to  different  communities  around 
the  country.  The  implementation  of  this  decision  was 
made  possible  through  volunteer  cooperating  committees 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Detroit,  Fall  River,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Tampa, 
Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  No  more  than 
four  or  five  girls  were  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
during  most  of  the  period  of  the  stay. 

Altogether,  thirty-five  Ladies  were  involved  in  the 
project.  Twenty-seven  arrived  in  the  first  contingent  last 
December,  the  balance  in  March.  They  remained  in  New 
York  long  enough  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  William  Hitzig, 
medical  consultant  to  the  project,  who  had  earlier  trav¬ 
eled  to  Warsaw  to  review  their  medical  histories  with 
Polish  doctors.  Just  before  Christmas,  the  Ladies  left  for 
the  various  communities  around  the  country  where  they 
found  that  the  local  committees  had  developed  compre¬ 
hensive  programs  to  take  care  of  their  individual  needs. 
These  programs  were  not  confined  to  the  medical.  In¬ 
deed,  they  stressed  the  psychological,  social,  and  career 
needs  of  the  Ladies.  When  not  actually  in  the  hospital, 
the  Ladies  would  live  with  carefully  chosen  local  families 
and  take  part  in  the  community  life.  They  would  also 
pursue  their  professional  interests  and,  if  they  so  wished, 
study  English. 

Few  of  the  Ladies  remained  in  a  single  community 
during  their  stay  in  the  United  States.  Many  who  spent 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  in  northern  cities  like  Boston 
or  Buffalo  or  Detroit  had  a  chance  to  get  sun  tanned  in 
Tampa,  or  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix.  Where  possible, 
the  central  committee  attempted  to  utilize  the  unique 
facilities  or  features  of  a  locality  in  determining  where 
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the  Ladies  were  to  be  sent.  Krystyna  Wilgat,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  interested  in  geology  and  geography.  After  a 
preliminary  period  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  she 
went  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  the  local  committee  ar¬ 
ranged  for  special  field  trips  and  for  the  use  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  state  university.  Joanna  Szydlowska  possessed 
genuine  talents  as  sculptor,  carver,  and  maker  of  jewelry. 
She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  New  York  and  California, 
where  she  could  visit  the  museums,  the  shops,  and  the 
galleries.  Another  artist,  Anna  Zieleniec,  was  a  talented 
illustrator  of  children’s  books.  In  California  she  had  the 
kind  of  natural  setting  that  is  congenial  to  an  artist.  The 
Ladies  whose  work  involved  medicine  or  science  were 
given  opportunities  to  study  and  observe  as  their  time 
and  energies  permitted.  Wladyslawa  Lapinska  went  to 
Cleveland  to  stay  with  her  sister,  Helenka  Piasecka,  now 
an  American  citizen.  Helenka  is  one  of  the  survivors  of 
surgical  experimentation  at  Ravensbrueck.  At  war’s  end 
she  was  able  to  make  her  way  to  France  and  later  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  now  is  a  teacher  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  public  schools. 

A  major  factor  taken  into  account  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Lapins  to  American  communities  concerned  their 
medical  needs.  Some  of  the  participating  cities  enjoyed 
national  prominence  in  certain  specialized  medical  fields. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  national  committee  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact  in  assigning  the  Ladies.  Most  of  the 
surgery  for  the  project  was  done  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Jacob 
Fine  at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Several  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  Boston  were  for  the  removal  of  neuromas  caused 
by  the  surgical  experiments  on  the  legs.  Detroit  was 
exceptionally  strong  in  the  psychological  facilities  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Ladies.  Dr.  John  Dorsey,  of  Wayne  State 
University,  was  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  program  and 
headed  a  staff  consisting  of  such  eminent  Polish-speaking 
psychiatrists  as  Dr.  Victor  L.  Koszlowski  and  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  Sztokfisz. 

The  National  Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver  enjoys 
world-wide  renown  for  its  treatment  of  tuberculosis  pa¬ 
tients.  The  committee  was  mindful  of  this  in  its  decision 
to  send  one  of  the  Ladies  to  Denver. 

In  the  case  of  almost  every  one  of  the  Ladies,  exten¬ 
sive  dental  work  was  carried  out.  As  might  be  imagined, 
this  produced  a  considerable  change  in  their  appearances. 
Another  factor  contributing  to  their  attractiveness  was 
the  new  wardrobes  in  the  United  States.  Some,  in  fact, 
were  almost  regally  outfitted  by  the  local  committees.  One 
of  the  Ladies,  seriously  underweight  when  she  arrived  in 
December,  could  boast  of  an  eighteen-pound  gain  by 
May.  Several  others,  somewhat  overweight  when  they 
came,  went  on  a  high  protein  diet  and  could  boast  of 
appropriate  reductions.  One  of  the  youngest  of  the  group 


received  two  marriage  proposals  within  three  months 
after  her  arrival  in  the  U.S.,  accepted  one  of  them,  was 
wedded  in  April,  will  live  in  this  country  and  become 
an  American  citizen. 

The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  group  as  a  whole, 
to  repeat,  was  in  the  emotional  and  psychological  regen¬ 
eration  of  the  Ladies.  Symbolic  of  the  new  mood,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  fact  that  the  group  is  now  more  often  referred 
to  as  the  Polish  Ladies  than  the  Ravensbrueck  Lapins. 
One  of  the  Ladies  told  Mrs.  Jeanne  Benenson,  the  project 
executive  director:  "I  don’t  know  how  to  say  it  right,  but 
I  feel  a  new  kind  of  electricity  running  through  me.” 
Another  gave  Miss  Caroline  Ferriday,  who  first  brought 
the  project  to  the  attention  of  the  Hiroshima  Maidens 
group  and  who  is  regarded  by  the  Ladies  as  a  mother  of 
the  venture,  a  letter  that  described  her  feelings  in  these 
words: 

"The  welcome  at  the  Detroit  airport  I  will  never  for¬ 
get.  I  was  sick  and  very  tired.  At  a  certain  moment  I  met 
the  eyes  of  Dr.  John  Dorsey  and,  under  the  influence  of 
his  expression,  a  feeling  of  security  came  over  me  un¬ 
known  since  my  return  from  Camp  Ravensbrueck.  .  .  . 
In  complete  consecration,  lovely,  smiling  Judy  Reynolds 
arrived  for  us.  .  .  .  From  the  persons  with  whom  we  are 
living  and  from  those  we  meet,  we  are  continually  receiv¬ 
ing  so  many  proofs  of  their  sincere  friendliness  that  to  the 
end  of  my  life  I  am  supplied  with  food  for  the  soul.  I 
regained  faith  in  people.  .  .  .” 

If  the  Polish  Ladies  felt  their  experiences  here  ex¬ 
panded  their  spiritual  horizons,  the  people  with  whom 
they  lived  could  similarly  testify  to  the  richness  of  their 
own  responses.  From  men  and  women  like  Peter  Charl¬ 
ton,  Marye  Myers,  Aka  Chojnacki,  and  Sandra  Johnston 
Winter  in  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Frank  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Horvitz  in  Phoenix;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Rodgers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hombrook  in 
Tampa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Snellenburg,  Jr.,  and  Emilie 
Bradbury  in  Philadelphia;  Judy  Reynolds  in  Detroit;  Dr. 
Leo  Alexander  in  Boston;  Emily  M.  Danton  and  Mrs. 
Mervyn  Sterne  of  Birmingham;  Anne  Watson,  Mary  A. 
Ross  and  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Scholefield  of 
San  Francisco;  Alex  D.  Scott  of  Denver;  Dr.  Frank  Le- 
preau,  Jr.,  of  Fall  River — from  all  these  people,  repre¬ 
senting  the  local  committees,  have  come  letters  telling  of 
their  debt  to  the  Polish  Ladies.  Mrs.  Myers  has  written: 

"I  watched  these  four  women  descend  from  the  plane 
bearing  them  from  another  existence.  I  watched  their 
faces  in  the  days,  weeks,  months  following.  I  watched  the 
miracle  of  faith  restored,  of  love  triumphant.  And  as  I 
told  each  good-bye,  a  very  real  part  of  me  dissolved  and 
went  along.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  As  their  life  was 
enriched  by  the  goodness  of  others,  so  my  life  has  been 
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doubly  enriched  by  the  illumination  they  have  brought 
to  me.” 

Where  did  the  money  for  the  project  come  from?  The 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  provided  monthly 
allowances  for  the  Ladies.  The  Danforth  Foundation 
and  the  Albert  A.  Lasker  Foundation  gave  key  grants. 
The  bulk  of  the  funds  came  from  individual  contribu¬ 
tors,  many  of  them  Saturday  Review  readers. 

What  was  the  high  spot  of  the  entire  trip?  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Ladies  to  decide.  "We  have  much  to  choose 
from,”  says  Maria  Grabowska,  who  kept  a  detailed  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  journey.  Certainly  one  of  the  memories  that 
will  stand  out  for  some  of  the  girls  has  to  do  with  their 
surprise  when  they  stepped  off  the  plane  at  Los  Angeles 
and  were  greeted  by  Aka  Chojnacki.  Aka  had  herself 
been  a  fellow  prisoner  at  Ravensbrueck.  She  had  not 
been  part  of  the  particular  block  at  Ravensbrueck  where 
the  Lapins  were  imprisoned  because  she  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen;  but  she  is  credited  by  the  Ladies  with  having 
helped  to  save  their  lives.  One  of  the  first  things  Aka  did 
after  she  was  released  from  the  camp  was  to  broadcast  to 
the  outside  world  about  what  was  happening  at  Ravens¬ 
brueck.  Imagine,  then,  the  depth  of  feelings  the  Polish 
Ladies  experienced  when  they  saw  Aka  approach  their 
plane  in  Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  other  memories,  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
recent  cross-country  sight-seeing  tour  in  the  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  return  to  Poland.  The  members  of  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  national  committee  felt  it  was  important  that  the 
Ladies  see  something  of  the  American  totality  before 
their  departure.  Accordingly,  they  arranged  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  and  then  see  America 
by  chartered  bus  en  route  back  to  New  York,  preparatory 
to  emplaning  for  Europe.  .  .  . 

Apart  from  observing  the  scenic  wonders  of  America 
the  Ladies  had  a  chance  to  meet  Americans  at  work  and 
at  play  in  small  towns  and  large  cities.  "How  I  would 
like  to  give  each  of  these  people  as  much  as  they  have 
given  us,”  Joanna  Szydlowska  told  Alexander  Janta,  with 
whom  she  stayed  in  New  York. 

When  the  chartered  bus  arrived  in  Washington,  the 
Ladies  discovered  that  they  had  become  front-page  news. 


along  with  the  Geneva  conferences  on  Berlin  and  nuclear 
armaments.  The  reporters  from  the  Washington  news¬ 
papers  were  especially  interested  in  the  question  of  pen¬ 
sions  and  compensation  from  Germany.  So  were  a  large 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  of  New  York,  was  host  to  the  Ladies  at  a  special 
lunch  in  the  Senate  dining  room.  Toastmaster  of  the 
occasion  was  Congressman  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz, 
from  Michigan,  who  has  been  close  to  the  project  since 
its  inception.  Among  those  who  paid  their  respects  to 
the  Ladies  at  lunch  were  Senators  Javits  and  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  of  New  York  and  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of 
Maine.  Members  of  the  House  who  joined  in  the  lunch¬ 
eon  tribute  were  Congressmen  John  D.  Dingell  (Michi¬ 
gan);  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (Wisconsin);  Emanuel  Celler, 
Herbert  Zelenko,  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  (New  York);  and 
John  Lesinski  (Michigan). 

After  lunch,  the  Ladies  visited  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 
and  observed  the  lawmakers  in  action.  Then  they  gasped 
with  delight  when  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  a 
friend  of  the  project  from  the  start,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  their  presence.  He  spoke  of  their  back¬ 
ground,  then  told  the  Senate  the  accounts  of  World  War 
II  "have  never  been  squared.” 

"No  amount  of  money  can  ever  compensate  these 
women  for  their  suffering,”  he  said,  "but  the  Ladies  have 
yet  to  receive^  any  pension  or  compensation  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government.  Other  concentration  camp  victims  have 
received  payment,  so  there  is  no  question  of  a  precedent.” 

Then  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  reminded 
the  Senate  that  "some  things  should  never  be  forgotten” 
— especially  the  kind  of  evil  that  produced  the  abomina¬ 
tions  known  by  these  women. 

Senator  Muskie  was  recognized  and  spoke  of  his  own 
Polish  ancestry.  His  father  had  come  to  the  United  States 
to  escape  tyranny.  Against  this  background,  the  Ravens¬ 
brueck  Lapins  project  had  special  meaning  for  him. 

"All  America,”  he  said,  "has  been  touched  by  the  story 
of  the  Ladies.”  Senator  Muskie  also  called  attention  to 
the  role  of  Pan  American  World  Airways  in  providing 
round-trip  transportation  for  the  Ladies  and  thus  making 
the  project  possible. 


'HAT  the  world  needs  is  a  new  spiritual  breakthrough.  I’m  not  using  the  word  ’’spiritual”  in  any  esoteric 
or  even  specially  religious  sense.  We  need  a  new  way  of  feeling  about  things,  a  new  way  among  tuitions 
of  approaching  each  other  that  will  dissolve  our  fear  and  take  away  our  intransigence.  We  know  that  what  is 
'  happening  in  the  world  is  folly — on  both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain.  We  know  that  statesmen  of  the  world  are  not 
talking  sense,  that  they  are  indeed  more  like  crazed  minds  muttering  in  the  middle  of  bad  dreams.  And  we  know 
that  if  we  were  in  their  place  we  might  be  no  better.  We  know  that  we  may  be  on  the  edge,  if  not  of  the  Promised 
Land,  of  something  much  better  than  the  world  we’ve  got — Kenneth  C.  Barnes,  ’’Education  and  Democracy,”  in 
The  Friends^  Quarterly,  London,  July,  1959 
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Then  Senator  Javits  spoke.  He  recognized  that  the 
problem  of  pensions  and  compensation  was  not  uncom¬ 
plicated  and  said  he  did  not  question  the  good  faith  of 
the  German  Government  in  attempting  to  clear  away 
the  obstacles. 

He  added  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  help  remove 
such  obstacles — and  he  was  certain  he  spoke  for  many 
other  members  of  Congress — so  that  “elementary  justice” 
could  be  done. 

Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  significant  that  on  the  very  day  the  Senate  was 
honoring  the  Polish  Ladies  it  should  also  be  considering 
legislation  to  use  American  funds  for  furthering  medical 
research  all  over  the  world  “so  that  precisely  some  of  the 
agony  which  our  guests  from  Poland  suffered  might  some¬ 
how,  through  new  medical  techniques,  be  alleviated.” 

The  next  Senator  to  take  the  floor  was  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

“It  ought  to  be  said  as  a  matter  of  record,”  he  pointed 
out,  “that  these  dreadful  experiments  were  carried  out. 
The  defendants  in  the  dock  at  Nuremberg  never  denied 
that  these  evil  things  were  done.  The  physicians  con¬ 
fessed  to  their  crimes.  I  can  say  that  the  record  is  com¬ 
pletely  truthful.” 

The  final  two  speakers  were  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
of  Michigan,  and  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  They  joined  in  the  tribute  and  said  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  world  was  forever  safe  from 
further  eruptions  of  the  extreme  evil  that  had  taken 
place  at  Ravensbrueck. 

In  all,  eight  Senators  had  taken  the  floor  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Polish  Ladies.  When  the  Ladies  left  the 
Capitol  building,  one  of  them  said  that  they  had  never 
before  felt  so  confident  of  their  cause. 

Next  stop  was  the  White  House,  where  the  Ladies 
were  received  by  Homer  H.  Gruenther,  acting  for  Mrs. 
Eisenhower,  and  where  Joanna  Szydlowska  presented  a 
special  ring  that  she  had  made  for  the  First  Lady. 

The  final  event  in  Washington  was  a  reception  at  the 
Polish  Embassy,  where  the  girls  met  Ambassador  Romu¬ 
ald  Spasowski,  a  number  of  members  of  Congress,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  State  Department,  Washington  offi¬ 
cials  of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  and  several  jour¬ 
nalists,  among  them  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 

From  Washington,  the  Ladies  went  to  New  York  for 
the  final  two  weeks  of  their  journey  to  America. 

In  addition  to  the  young  lady  who  married,  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  are  staying  behind  in  the  United 
States.  Maria  Kusmierczuk  is  completing  her  study  of 
radioactive  isotopes  at  Mt.  Sinai  in  New  York;  Stanislawa 
Osiczko  requires  further  dental  work;  Irene  Backiel  is 
remaining  at  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver 


for  medical  treatment;  and  Maria  Jablonowska  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  training  program  in  chicken  farming. 

When,  on  June  8,  the  Ladies  took  off  on  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  flight  from  New  York  on  the  first  leg  of  their 
flight  to  Warsaw,  they  had  completed  the  main  part  of 
the  project  that  brought  them  here.  But  one  big  job  re¬ 
mains:  the  matter  of  proper  recognition  of  their  claims 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Germany. 

As  this  is  written,  good  news  comes  to  hand.  A  letter 
has  just  arrived  from  the  German  Embassy  that  indicates 
that  some  of  the  obstacles  are  being  removed.  Enclosed 
with  the  letter  is  a  check  for  $27,000  to  be  applied  to  the 
medical  costs  of  the  Ladies  while  in  the  United  States. 
Even  more  important  is  a  statement  in  the  letter  to  the 
effect  that  the  German  Government  is  now  “thoroughly 
and  urgently  examining  possibilities  for  further  relief.” 
If  this  means  that  the  Ravensbrueck  Ladies  may  receive 
adequate  pensions  and  compensation,  then  the  prospect 
is  a  happy  one  indeed.  ^  » 

New  Mary  Dyer  Statue  Unveiled  in  Boston 

URING  the  past  several  years  New  England  Friends 
have  been  thinking  about  the  tercentenary  of  their 
beginnings.  In  1956  the  Yearly  Meeting  celebrated  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  Boston  of  those  first 
Quakers,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  celebrate  in  1961  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Some  Friends  have 
wondered  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
hanging  of  the  Quaker  martyrs  on  Boston  Common  in 
1659-1661. 

Fortunately,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
provided  a  most  suitable  and  fitting  commemoration  of 
these  events.  On  July  9,  1959,  Governor  Furcolo  of 
Massachusetts  gave  the  main  address  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  statue  of  one  of  the  early  Quaker  martyrs,  Mary 
Dyer,  on  the  State  House  lawn  overlooking  Boston  Com¬ 
mon.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson,  a 
Quaker  sculptress  from  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  who  was 
commissioned  to  do  the  work  three  years  ago  by  the 
Massachusetts  Art  Commission.  Among  the  500  attend- 
ers  were  several  descendants  of  Mary  Dyer’s  six  children; 
also  present  was  Mary  Newman,  the  only  Friend  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Three  New 
England  Friends,  Arthur  Jones,  George  A.  Selleck,  and 
Henry  H.  Perry,  had  a  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Mary  Dyer  statue,  a  very  moving  one,  shows  a 
woman  in  simple  seventeenth<entury  dress  seated  on  a 
bench,  obviously  in  an  attitude  of  worship,  with  head 
bowed  and  hands  folded  quietly  in  her  lap.  Sylvia 
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Judson  said  she  intended  to  show  a  figure  depicting 
“courage,  compassion  and  peace.  1  also  wanted  her  quite 
simply  to  exist — solitary  and  exposed  as  though  the  only 
safety  was  within.”  The  inscription  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  reads: 


MARY  DYER 
QUAKER 


WITNESS  FOR  FREEDOM  OF  CONSCIENCE— 
WHO  LAID  DOWN  HER  LIFE  ON  THE 
BOSTON  COMMON  JUNE  1,  1660  RATHER 
THAN  YIELD  HER  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS. 

“MY  LIFE  NOT  AVAILETH  ME— IN  COMPARISON 
TO  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  TRUTH” 

William  Dooley,  Chairman  of  the  State  Art  Commission 
and  Curator  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  has 
said  of  the  statue,  “The  Arts  Commission  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  that  this  work  by  Sylvia  Judson  is  the  best  the 
commonwealth  has  acquired  in  generations.” 

The  statue  was  made  possible  by  a  bequest  of  $12,000 
given  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  the 


will  of  Zenos  Ellis,  a  banker  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont, 
who  died  in  1944.  Zenos  Ellis,  although  not  himself  a 
Friend,  was  proud  of  his  Quaker  ancestor,  Mary  Dyer, 
and  directed  that  a  statue  of  her  be  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  House  in  Boston.  After  a  competi¬ 
tion  among  sculptors,  the  sketch  by  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Art  Commission.  The 
sculptress  first  did  the  statue  in  plaster  at  her  studio 
in  Lake  Forest.  This  was  then  sent  to  Florence,  Italy, 
to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

The  story  of  Mary  Dyer  begins  in  1635,  when  she 
and  her  husband,  William,  sailed  from  England  to  the 
new  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  New  England.  The 
Dyers  promptly  joined  the  staid  Boston  church,  and 
Mary  began  attending  the  discussion  gatherings  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  whom  Rufus  Jones  mentions  as  part  of  a 
definite  pre-Quaker  movement  in  America. 

Anne  was  later  brought  to  trial  for  heresy  and  dis¬ 
respect  of  the  clergy,  excommunicated,  and  formally 
banished  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  As  she 
made  her  solitary  way  out  of  the  court  after  sentence 
had  been  passed  that  day  in  1637,  a  younger  woman  took 
her  hand  and  walked  out  with  her.  This  younger  woman 
was  Mary  Dyer. 

The  Hutchinsons  went  into  exile  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Dyers.  William  Dyer 
became  a  man  of  consequence  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

In  1650  Mary  Dyer  returned  alone  to  England,  where 
she  remained  for  seven  years.  While  there  she  came  in 
touch  with  the  new  Quaker  movement,  joining  it  in 
1654. 

During  her  absence  the  first  Quakers  arrived  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  Puritans’  reaction  was  violent.  The 
first  to  arrive  were  whipped  and  imprisoned,  then  sent 
back  by  ship  whence  they  had  come.  The  Boston  clergy 
were  afraid  of  this  new  religion,  and  got  laws  passed 
banishing  Quakers  from  the  colony;  if  they  ventured  to 
return,  they  faced  having  their  ears  cropped,  or  their 
tongues  bored  with  hot  irons,  or  even  hanging. 

Upon  returning  to  Rhode  Island,  Mary  Dyer  heard 
of  the  oppressive  laws  the  people  of  Boston  had  enacted 
against  the  Quakers.  As  the  stories  of  Quaker  persecu¬ 
tion  continued  to  come,  she  felt  more  and  more  strongly 
that  God  was  calling  her  to  challenge  those  wicked  laws. 
In  September,  1659,  she  traveled  to  Boston  but  was  sent 
home  again  to  Rhode  Island.  Within  a  month  she  was 
back  in  Boston,  visiting  Quakers  imprisoned  tkere.  She 
was  seized  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  Boston  Com¬ 
mon,  along  with  two  other  Quakers  from  England, 
William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  who 
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likewise  had  come  to  protest  the  brutal  laws.  The  men 
paid  with  their  lives,  but  at  the  last  moment  Mary  Dyer 
was  reprieved,  the  authorities  evidently  hoping  to 
frighten  her  into  submission. 

The  following  spring  Mary  Dyer,  under  a  strong 
sense  of  divine  guidance,  went  once  more  to  "challenge 
to  their  face  the  bloody  laws  of  Boston.”  Upon  reaching 
the  town,  she  sent  a  letter  of  appeal  to  Governor  Endi- 
cott,  in  which  she  wrote:  “1  have  stayed  in  Boston  that 
the  Truth  may  have  free  passage  among  you  and  you 
be  kept  from  shedding  innocent  blood.  ...  If  my  life 
were  freely  granted  by  you  it  would  not  avail  me  so 
long  as  1  should  daily  see  or  hear  the  sufferings  of  these 
people,  my  dear  brethren,  with  whom  my  life  is  bound 
up,  ...  for  no  evil-doing  but  coming  among  you.” 

Her  appeal  was  of  no  avail.  Nor  was  she  herself 
spared,  but  again  condemned  to  death.  On  June  1,  1660, 
she  was  hanged  on  Boston  Common,  a  martyr  on  behalf 
of  freedom  of  religion  in  America. 

As  she  stood  on  the  ladder  of  the  gallows,  she  was 
offered  her  life  if  she  would  return  home.  "Nay,  I  can¬ 
not,”  was  her  firm  answer.  "In  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord  God  I  came,  and  in  His  will  I  abide  faith¬ 
ful  to  death.”  "My  life  not  availeth  me,”  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  earlier,  "in  comparison  to  the  liberty  of  the  Truth.” 

The  following  year  one  more  Quaker,  William 
Leddra  of  Barbados,  was  hanged  for  witnessing  against 
the  unjust  legislation.  Twenty-seven  more  Quakers  were 
being  held  in  prison  for  the  same  offense,  some  already 
condemned  to  death. 

When  the  news  of  Mary  Dyer’s  death  reached  King 
Charles  II  in  England,  he  despatched  a  special  mes¬ 
senger,  a  Quaker  banished  from  Boston,  to  carry  the 
order  that  the  Quaker  hangings  should  cease.  The  story 
is  dramatically  told  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  his 
poem  "The  King’s  Missive.”  The  community  was  sick 
of  such  extremes,  the  cruel  authorities  had  been  checked, 
and  freedom  of  religion  in  America,  for  the  most  part, 
was  assured. 

No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  these  Quaker  martyrs 
than  that  of  Whittier,  who  wrote:  "The  religious  free¬ 
dom  of  our  age  is  the  legacy  of  the  heroic  confessors  who 
suffered  and  died  rather  than  yield  their  honest  convic¬ 
tions.  We  who  inherit  the  faith  and  name  of  these  noble 
men  and  women  who  gave  up  home  and  life  for  freedom 
of  worship,  have  no  desire  to  be  complimented  at  their 
expense.  Holding  their  doctrine  and  reverencing  their 
memories,  we  look  back,  awed  and  humbled,  upon  their 
heroic  devotion  to  apprehended  duties,  and  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  God  for  their  example  of  obedience  unto  death.” 

George  A.  Sellecr 


About  Our  Authors 

Norman  Cousins  is  Editor  and  Vice  President  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review.  His  address  at  the  1958  Friends  General  Confer¬ 
ence,  entitled  "The  War  Against  Man,”  stirred  up  an  enor¬ 
mous  interest  among  Friends  and  others,  and  has  been  listened 
to  since  on  the  tape  recording  of  the  address,  available  from 
Friends  General  Conference. 

The  text  of  Norman  Cousins’  present  article,  taken  from 
the  June  15  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  is  slightly  abbrevi¬ 
ated,  and  is  here  reproduced  with  the  author’s  generous  consent. 

Fred  Haslam,  now  retired,  was  for  many  years  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee,  Toronto. 

Richard  Ferree  Smith,  a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Coulter  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  Director  of  the 
Refugee  and  Migration  Service  of  the  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee. 

George  A.  Selleck  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
Meeting  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  photograph  of  the  Mary 
Dyer  statue  accompanying  the  article  “New  Mary  Dyer  Statue 
Unveiled  in  Boston”  was  taken  by  George  Selleck.  * 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Thirteen  high  school  Young  Friends  sailed  on  the  S.S. 
Bremen  Tuesday,  July  21,  for  a  six  weeks’  Quaker  Study  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  England.  William  and  Lorraine  Cleveland  of 
Geoige  School,  Pa.,  are  the  directors  of  this  first  Youth  Pil¬ 
grimage,  sponsored  by  the  Friends  World  Committee.  A  three- 
day  orientation  conference  was  held  at  the  FOR  Conference 
Center,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Clevelands 
and  Thomas  R.  Bodine  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Meeting. 

These  young  Friends  will  join  eleven  young  Friends  from 
England  and  the  Continent  at  the  Friends  School,  Lancaster, 
England,  for  two  weeks  of  study,  lectures,  and  discussion, 
mixed  with  visits  to  historic  Quaker  spots  in  Northwest  Eng¬ 
land.  James  and  Joyce  Drummond  will  be  codirectors  at  the 
school.  The  group  will  then  go  to  Churchdown,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  England,  for  a  two-week  work  camp,  directed  by  David 
Robson  and  planned  by  Alun  Davies  of  the  Friends  Work 
Camps  Committee,  London.  They  will  be  helping  to  renovate 
a  much  needed  youth  center. 


A  celebration  of  the  75th  birthday  of  Howard  H.  Brinton 
was  held  at  Pendle  Hill  on  Saturday,  July  18.  Joining  in  the 
festivities  and  the  cutting  of  a  large  birthday  cake  were  the 
students  attending  the  summer  session  at  Pendle  Hill  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  representing  various  Quar¬ 
terly  Meetings.  Former  Director  of  Pendle  Hill,  Howard 
Brinton  was  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  summer  session, 
giving  a  course  on  Quaker  journals. 


John  Raitt,  a  member  of  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  is  cur¬ 
rently  featured  as  a  singer  and  star  on  the  nationwide  Sunday 
evening  Chevrolet  program  (in  New  York,  WRCA,  9:30  p.m.). 
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G.  Richard  Gottschalk  has  been  named  President  of  Wil¬ 
mington  Ck>llege,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  Since  1947  he  has  been 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  is  currently  President  of  the  Syracuse  Board  of  Education. 
He  is  also  a  prominent  New  York  business  consultant,  having 
founded  his  own  management  consulting  business  in  1946. 
Bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dr.  Gottschalk  holds  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Wichita  University  and  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dayton.  He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  As  the 
13th  President  of  Wilmington  College,  he  succeeds  Dr.  Samuel 
D.  Marble,  now  President  of  a  tricounty  college  being  con¬ 
structed  near  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Wolfgang  and  Margaret  Seiferth  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  are 
spending  the  summer  in  France  and  Germany.  A  grant  from 
the  Evening  Star  Research  Fund  is  enabling  Wolfgang  Seiferth 
to  carry  out  studies  for  his  book  on  Christian  symbolism  in 
medieval  art,  dealing  sp>ecifically  with  the  two  allegorical 
women  figures  of  Ecclesia  and  Synagogue. 


A  meeting  for  worship  was  held  on  Sundays  during  July, 
11  a.m.,  at  the  Shorewood  Farm  Manor  House  on  Shelter 
Island,  N.  Y.  Dr.  George  Nicklin  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  on  the  afternoon  of  July  19  a  memorial  meeting 
was  held  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  George  Fox  to  Shelter 
Island  to  comfort  the  Quakers  who  had  sought  refuge  there 
from  Puritan  persecution.  Some  of  the  refugees  had  been  badly 
mutilated.  The  memorial  meeting  was  held  on  Sylvester 
Manor  at  the  site  of  the  monument  to  the  Friends  who  came 
to  the  island  and  to  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  who  first  owned  the 
island  and  gave  them  shelter. 


A  retreat  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Celo  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  C.,  on  August  22  and  23  at  Celo  Community,  two  miles 
south  of  Celo  village  on  Route  80,  twelve  miles  from  Burns¬ 
ville,  Yancey  County,  N.  C..  The  theme  is  “Putting  Beliefs  into 
Practice.”  There  will  be  time  for  recreation  (swimming,  hik¬ 
ing,  and  square  dancing),  and  a  program  is  being  arranged  for 
children  and  teen-agers.  The  cost  for  meals  and  labor  (none 
for  accommodations),  Friday  night  through  Sunday  dinner,  is 
$7.00  per  adult  and  $4.00  per  child.  For  further  information 
write  Margaret  Neal,  Route  5,  Box  141,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Clerk  of  Celo  Meeting  is  Harry  Abrahamson. 


The  cost  of  the  Handbook  on  Prison  Service  (1959)  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  430  of  the  issue  for  July  25,  1959,  is  25  cents, 
not  50  cents,  as  stated  in  that  issue.  The  Handbook  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Social  Service  Committee,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

7 

The  Department  of  Records  at  302  Arch  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Friends  Historical  Library  of  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege  are  closed  as  usual  during  the  month  of  August  and  will 
reopen  on  the  first  of  September.  Friends  urgently  needing  to 
consult  records  before  that  date  may  telephone  KI  3-2371. 


Coming:  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

AUGUST 

7  to  11 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

7- 12 — Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  Stony  Run  and  Homewood, 
at  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md.  Carey  Memorial 
Lecture  by  Landrum  Bolling. 

8 —  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  4  p.m. 

8 —  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mansfield,  N.  J,  Meeting 
on  Worship  and  Ministry,  2:30  p.m.;  worship,  3:15  p.m.;  business, 
4  p.m.;  supper,  6  p.m.,  furnished  by  Upper  Sprin^eld  Monthly 
Meeting. 

8  to  12 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  Cedar 
Grove  near  Woodland,  N.  C. 

9 —  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  N.  Y.,  Meeting 
House.  Worship,  10:30  a.m.;  11:30  a.m.,  business;  12:30  p.m.,  basket 
lunch;  at  1:30  p.m.,  Roy  and  Alice  Angell  will  report  on  their  recent 
European  journey;  2:30  p.m.,  completion  of  business. 

9— Annual  Reunion  of  the  Conscientious  Objectors  of  Camp 
Meade,  Md.,  World  War  I,  at  the  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Route  472, 
four  miles  south  of  Quarryville,  Pa.  Morning  and  afternoon  meet¬ 
ings;  bring  your  own  noon  meal. 

9 — Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Bart,  Pa.,  Meeting  House  (Route  896  west  of  Christiana,  Pa.),  2 
p.m.  Box  lunch  preceding  the  meeting. 

11  to  16 — Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa. 

14 —  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Falls 
Meeting  House,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  6:30  p.m.  Covered  dish  supper; 
beverage  and  dessert  provided  by  the  host  Meeting. 

15—  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Buckingham,  Pa.,  10  a.m.;  box 
lunch,  12:30  p.m.  (beverage  and  dessert  provided  by  the  host  Meet¬ 
ing);  forum,  2  p'!m.,  conducted  as  a  worship-fellowship  group.  Sub¬ 
ject,  "What  Is  the  Heart  of  a  Good  Meeting  for  Worship?”  Chair¬ 
man,  John  S.  Hollister;  introducer,  George  A.  Walton. 

15—  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cain,  Pa.,  4  p.m.  Worship  and 
business;  bring  a  box  supper  (Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  will  supply 
dessert  and  beverages).  Evening  speaker  to  be  announced. 

16 —  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  new  meeting  house  in  Lynn, 
Mass.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.;  sandwich 
lunch  (bring  your  own);  business,  1:30  p.m. 

16 — Meeting  for  worship  at  the  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  3:30  p.m.  The  meeting  house  is  located  on  Route 
3,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Boston  at  the  junction  with  Route 
139. 

20  to  23 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana.  Participating, 
Herbert  Fledderjohn,  Herbert  Hadley,  Larry  Miller,  Sumner  Milb, 

20  to  23 — Seventh  Biennial  Family  Institute,  sponsored  by  the 
Religious  Education  Committees  of  Friends  General  Conference 
and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Westtown  School,  Westtown, 
Pa.  For  details  write  the  Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

21  to  25 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  La  Honda.  Calif. 

22  to  29 — North  American  Young  Friends  Conference  at  Rock 
Springs  4-H  Ranch,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

26  to  30 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Camp  Wakanda,  Lake  Mendota,  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

28  to  September  4 — New  England  AFSC  Family  Institute  at 
Camp  Union,  Greenfield,  N.  H.  Theme,  “The  Politics  of  Time — 
and  Eternity.”  Resource  leader,  Andrew  Roth.  For  detaib  write 
the  Peace  Section,  AFSC,  P.  O.  Box  247,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

30 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting.  10:30  a.m. 
The  meeting  house  is  on  Route  1,  east  of  Hamorton,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 
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DEATHS 

GATCHELL — On  July  15,  at  his  home.  Peach  Bottom,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa.,  Harlan  Stubbs  Gatchell,  aged  76  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Broomell  Gatchell;  three  daughters, 
Elizabeth  G.  Naghski,  Rebecca  G.  Mcllvain,  and  Janet  G.  Wol¬ 
laston;  a  sister,  Mary  A.  Gatchell;  a  brother,  C.  Barnard  Gatchell; 
and  twelve  grandchildren. 

INGERMAN — On  July  16,  at  her  home  in  Carversville,  Pa., 
Ernestine  Leigh  Incerman,  aged  51  years.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Charles  Stryker  Ingerman,  and  three  children,  Peter  Zilahy 
Ingerman  of  Philadelphia,  Michael  Leigh  Ingerman  of  Washington, 
D,  C.,  and  Prudence  Leigh  Ingerman  of  Carversville,  Pa.  A  me¬ 
morial  service  was  held  at  Wrightstown  Meeting,  Pa.,  on  July  19. 

Ernestine  Ingerman  has  been  invaluable  in  the  activities  and 
spiritual  climate  of  Wrightstown  Meeting.  One  of  her  particular 


loves  was  the  First-day  school,  of  which  she  was  Superintendent  at 
the  time  of  her  illness.  She  was  a  vital,  interested  member  of  many 
committees,  full  of  ideas,  especially  for  the  young  members,  and  an 
excellent  administrator,  who  kept  up-to-date  on  Friends  publica¬ 
tions  and  materials.  She  worked  with  dedication  in  community 
affairs;  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  Executive  Secretary  of 
Welcome  House,  Inc.,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Her  life  will  be  a  guiding 
light  for  all  of  us.  Ernestine  Ingerman  will  be  missed  by  every 
attender  and  member  of  Wrightstown  Meeting,  as  well  as  by  a  great 
number  of  very  good  friends. 

KIMES — On  June  S,  Bertha  Kimes  of  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  She 
was  a  member  of  Horsham  Meeting,  Pa. 

STONE — On  July  S,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a  short  illness, 
Helen  Stone,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  S.  Stone  and  sister  of  Edna 
L.  Stone  and  J.  Austin  Stone.  She  was  a  member  of  Goose  Creek 
Meeting,  Lincoln,  Va. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

7KOEHIX — Meetlnsr  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

T17C80V  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2146  East 
Fourth  Street;  Tucson  MA  3-5305. 


ARKANSAS 


IilTTU  mOCK— Meeting,  First-day,  9:80 
a  m..  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 


BXRKBXiBT — Friends  meeting.  First-days 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings  the 
last  Friday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Clerk,  Clarence  Cunningham. 


CXiAKXKOHT — Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  8th  Street. 


BA  JOBBA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7459. 


BOS  AMOBBES — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  34th  Street. 

FABO  ABTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  Colorado  Ave.;  DA  5-1369. 

FA8ASBHA— 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

8AV  FRAVCXSOO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1890  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOTTBDBX — Meeting  for  worship.  10  a.m.. 
2150  Pearl  Street.  Clerk,  HI  8-4504. 

DBBTVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams,  (nerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

XAXTFOBD — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 

BBW  KAVEM — Meeting,  9:45  a.m..  Conn. 
Hall,  Tale  Old  Campus;  phone  MA  4-8418. 

MBWTOWV  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  Hawley  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASfltZVOTOW— Meeting,  Sunday,  9  Am. 
and  11  Am.,  2111  Florida  AvenuA  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

DATTOVA  BBACX — Meeting,  8  p.m.,  1st 
and  3rd  First-days,  145  First  Avenua  In¬ 
formation.  Sara  Belle  George,  CL  2-2888. 


GAnfESVZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 
JACXSOBVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 

10  am.,  YWpA.  Contact  EV  9-4845. 
MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 

10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 
OBBAiroO-WZITTEB  PARK— Meeting,  11  • 
a.m.,  316  E.  Marks  St.,  Orlando;  MI  7-8025. 
FABM  BBAOK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

BT.  FBTBRBBVRO — First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  Am.,  180  19th  Avenue  S.  E. 


GEORGIA 

ATBAHTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school  at  10  Am.  at  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  9  McDonough 
Blvd.,  S.E.  Phern  Stanley,  Clerk.  Phone 
DR  3-5357. 


HAWAII 

KOROBT7BI7  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.;  tel.  999-447. 


ILLINOIS 

CMZOAGO — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  BUtterfleld  8-3066. 

BOWITBRS  OROVB  (suburban  Clilcago)— 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:80  Am., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue; 
telephone  WOodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

BVARBVXBBB— Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA. 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transimrtatlon  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

DB8  MOXVB8— South  entrance,  2920  80th 
Street;  worship,  10  Am.,  classes,  11  Am. 


KENTUCKY 

BOXFIBVZBBB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House,  428  S.  FHrst  St.;  phone  TW  5-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

VBW  ORBBAJTB  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

8AVDT  8PRZVO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  Am.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBRZDOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WBBBB8BBT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:80 
a.m.,  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School. 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOROB8TBR  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  StreeL  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MICHIGAN 

AVJK  ARBOR— Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10:80 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.;  Adult  Forum  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  12:80  p.m.  each  Sunday. 

SBTROZT — Meeting,  Sund^s,  11  a.m.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TExas  4-9188  evenings. 

KABAMA800  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  508  Denner.  (3all  FI  9-1754. 

SAOIRAW — Meeting  at  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Memorial  Room,  8  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  each  Sunday.  Phone  PI  37827. 


MINNESOTA 

KIHREAFOBIS  —  Church  Street,  unpro- 

f rammed  worship,  10:15  Am.,  University 
.M.C.A.,  FE  5-0272. 

XZRHBAPOBZ8 — Meeting,  11  Am.,  First- 
day  school,  10  Am.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister. 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

XAR8A8  CZTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  30th  Street,  10:30  a.m.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-6958. 

8T.  BOUZ8 — Meeting,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  6-0420. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBARTZO  OZTT — Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m..  discussion  group,  10:80  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

SOTBR— First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  Am.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

1KAVA8QUAR— First-day  school,  10  Am., 
meeting,  11:15  Am.,  route  85  at  Manas- 
quan  (Jircle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

KOVTCBAZR— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:80  Am.;  worship,  11  Am.  (July, 
August,  10  Am.).  Visitors  welcoma 

RZBOBWOOD  —  Summer  schedule,  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  7:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  at 
Meeting  House.  224  Highwood  Avenue. 
Harold  De  Jager,  Clerk. 
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HEW  MEXICO 

A&BTTQUBXQira — Meeting  for  worship, 

9:30  a.m.,  015  Ash,  S.&.,  Albuquerque. 
Marian  Hosre,  Clerk.  Phone  ALplno  0-9011. 

8ABTA  7B — Meeting.  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  680  Canyon  Road, 
Santa  Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis,  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ABBABT— Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  TMCA,  423  State  St.;  Albany  8-6242. 

BUFFALO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  0202. 

BOVO  XBBAin) — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:40  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

VBW  TOXac  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  16th  St,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St,  Brooklyn 
137-16  Northern  Blvd.  Flushing 
3:30  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  loth  floor 
Telephone  ORamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

FAWBXira  —  Oblong  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Hill,  meeting  for  worship  at  11 
a.m.,  First-days  through  August  30. 

SCABSBABB — ^Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson, 
N.  T. 

mOAOUSB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Oenesee  Street 

WEST  BRAWCK,  15  miles  north  of  Rome, 
route  26.  Worship  11  a.m.;  phone  Boon- 
ville  543M. 


OHIO 

CXMCXVHATI  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:30  am.,  8601  Victory  Parkwiyr.  Tele¬ 
phone  EMwln  Moon,  at  TR  1-4984. 

CBBVBBAVS  •— Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  am.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2690. 

TOBBDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  am.,  Lamson 
Chapel,  T.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

sumxvas  OBBBX  —  At  Flshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school, 

10  am.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  am. 

XABXZBBUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  am.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sta 

XATBRFOXS— Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  am.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 

11  am. 

BAMOASTU — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  %  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  am. 

XBDXA — 125  West  Third  Street.  Meeting 
for  worship  at  11  am. 

FXlBADBIiFXIA  —  Meetings,  10:80  am., 
unless  specifled;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  am. 
Central  Philadelphia  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Oermantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Oermantown  A  Cambria  11:10  a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Both  Frankford  meetings  at  Orthodox  and 
Penn  Streets  at  11  am. 

Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  am. 
Powelton,  86th  and  Pearl  Streeta  11  am. 

FXTTBBtrBOK  —  Worship  at  10:80  am., 
adult  class,  11:46  am.,  1808  Shady  Avenue. 


FmOVXSBMCB— Providence  Road,  Media 
10  miles  west  of  Phila  First-day  school. 
9:40  am.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  am. 

BBABXHO  —  First-day  school,  10  am., 
meeting.  11  am.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

STATB  COBMOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:40  am. 


TENNESSEE 

MBIEFRXS  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9:30  a.m. 
Clerk.  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  3-6574. 
BABXVUiXiB — Meeting  for  worship,  10:30 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CT 
8-3747. 


TEXAS 

ATTBTXB— WorsWp,  Sundays,  11  am.,  606 
Rathervue  PL  Clerk,  John  Barrow.  OD 
8-7823. 

DATtTiAB — Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.:  PL  2-1846. 

HOU8TOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  am..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

SAIiT  BABB  CITT— Meeting  for  worship, 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CBBABBBOOX — Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:10  a.m.:  First-day  school  at  11  am. 
BXBCOBV  —  Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
House.  Meeting  for  worship,  11:16  a.m.. 
First-day  school,  10  am. 

WXVCKB8TBB  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:10  am.;  First-day  school.  10:40  am. 


WASHINGTON 

8BATTBB  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  am.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MIHrose  9983. 


POSITION  WANTED 


MALE,  32  years  of  age,  desires  position 
with  trucking  firm.  Preferably  food  trans¬ 
port,  operating  between  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  Write  Box  D118,  lYiends  Journal. 


FOR  RENT 


CAMP  FOR  RENT,  week  or  month  in 
southern  New  Hampshire.  Contact  Philip 
A.  Towle,  Box  #8,  Rindge,  New  Hampshire. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREn,  PHILADELPHIA  4,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  aite  reem*  with 
private  or  semiprivate  berth.  Enfoy  heme 
cooking. 

Free  parking.  Telephone  MArket  7-202S 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15Hi  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Friende  Hoetel  In  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reeervations  requested. 

Telephone  ORamercy  8-9191 


The  Friends  Book  Store 

30a  Arch  Btreet,  Philadelphia  6,  Fa. 
WiU  be  Closed  for  Vacation  from 
August  10th  stntil  August  24tb 
Books  may  he  obtained  from 
1515  Cherry  Btreet,  Philadelphia  2,  Fa. 
Telephone  BOonst  8-4111 


SUNROC 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  AU  REQUIREMENTS 

for  complete  informetion  write 
SUNROC,  DIV.  Q  —  GLEN  RIDDLE,  PA. 


FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 
Counseling  Service 

For  any  counseling  information  or  appoint¬ 
ment  in  July  or  August,  or  until  farther 
notice,  in  Philadelphia  area  phono  Victor 
4-0893  between  7  n.m.  and  9  p.m.  in  the 
evening,  Monday  through  Friday. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

TIOH  SEIEMBA,  21 S  Feltoo  Atcmo,  Colihgdtit,  Pa. 

Delaware  Connty  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mere  than  8  years  ef  rofsrsncss  In  Swarthmors, 
Po.,  and  vkfnity  .  .  .  flrst-elass  work  at  rso- 
sonablo  rotes  .  .  .  ovsr  30  ysors'  sxpsrisncs. 

TelephonB  Sharon  Hill  0734 


AUTUMN  SERVICE 
PROJECTS 

enriched  with  songs,  games,  stories, 
handwork,  recipes,  ceremonials  and 
dramatizations  are  in  the  packets, 
3>AT8  OF  BI8COVBBT  (October- 
November)  and  FBXBBDBT  THXB08 
TO  SO  (October-November).  No  du¬ 
plication  of  materials.  25o  per  paokst. 


CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM,  AFSC 

20  South  12th  Stmot,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Small  Friends  organization 
would  be  grateful  to  volun¬ 
teers  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  an  occasional  day's 
typing  this  summer.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Central  Philadelphia. 
All  we  can  offer  is  pleasant 
working  conditions,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  such  service,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  always 
ready  in  three  minutes'  time. 

TELEPHONE  LOcust  3-7649 
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ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
Of  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Mtmhtrt  of  Now  York  Stock  Eitcbmgo 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILOINO 
Brood  and  Arch  StrMt* 
Philodolphio  7,  Ro. 
lOcvst  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Rogistorod  Roprosontotivt 


For  51  Years 

PHILADELPHIANS  LEADING 
COMMERCIAL  STATIONER 

HARRY  B.  LEVIS,  INC. 

830  ARCH  STRECT-Phon.:  WA  2.3442.3463 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Maaibcra  New  York  Stock  Kxehaaa* 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

itrprnmrariM 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
BrM4  md  CkMtmrt  SirMts,  PkNaddakla  7,  Po. 


nn  &  BOYD 

FIIIEtAL  UOHE 

*j4tm4$  E.  Pyfo  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Croaiotloa  Norrie.  Availabl. 

7047  GeriRiaiitowii  Ave. 

CHootaat  Hill  7-8700 
ifwnkar  CarmwirouM  Ifrtd'nf 


MAINE  in  September! 

GREEN  WOODS  in  Northport,  botwMn 
Csmdcn  and  Ballast,  offers  exceptional 
aceomaiodations  for  people  of  qniet  tastes. 
Priracr.  seclasion  bat  not  isolation.  Throe 
honesekecpina  top  cabin  cottaaes  on  wood¬ 
ed  blnff  overlookins  Penobscot  Bar,  on 
private  estate.  Completelr  equipped.  Da- 
lishtfnllr  famished.  Electric  kitchen. 
Franklin  8  replaces.  Indescribable  view. 
No  pets.  Each  cottaae  provides  for  two 
or  throe  persons.  Rates:  S8S.OO  week  for 
two:  tlOl.M  week  for  three. 


WriU  MISS  ELEANOR  GREENWOOD. 
Green  Woods.  Rte.  2,  Lincolaville,  Maine. 


PLEASE  UENTION  THE 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

WHEN  WRITINO  TO  ADVERTISEHS 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KJnpwood  34)272 

Private  and  oemiprivate  roonu 

Quiet  10-acre  esute 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Vndor  porsonal  ruporvUion  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


All  of  us  are.  now  and  again!  If  it’s  your 
job  that  doesn't  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service"  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis, C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lentdowne  Federal  Savinga  and  Loan  Aaaociation.  Onr 
accounU  are  Federally  inaored  np  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
denda.  Acconnta  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwarda. 
Legal  inveatmenta  for  treat  funda. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOUATION 

S2  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

LUoraturo  on  regueat 
Fud  a.  WnNKt,  Protidont 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 

incorperolad 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


RoaMoiwa  Talephotw 

PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypockor  8-2B00 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  new  store  of 

F.  J.  COOPER  INC. 


at 

1416  Chestnut  Street,  Phfladelphia 

where  you  will  find 
the  finest  of  precious  gems  and  metals 


RETIRE  IN  FLORIDA 

WANTED  RETIRED  COUPLE,  or  lady  to 
livo  in  homo  yoar  round.  Two  or  throo 
room  oportmonts,  thoro  largo  porch, 
lawn  and  citrus  fruits.  Profor  porsons 
undor  sovonty  yoars,  with  car.  Writo 
for  spocial  prico  and  particulars. 

MISS  ESTELLA  KING 

OAKLAWN  ZEILWOOD,  FLORIDA 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  tOVRNAL 

A  MfrtkwJw,  cHiraft  •!  Iht 

MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  monofaetiirlos  eomponloo  rabjoet  to 
tho  oapitol  otoek  or  tronehioo  Uz  io 
Inelndod  to  tbo  ooroiitk  oditlon  of 

HATC  TAXATION  OF  COlPOIATIOMS 
IN  PfNNSnVANU 

br  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  af  Lybrand,  Rasa 
Bras.  I  Heitgamari 

Thio  poblleatioB  oatlinoo  in  dotoil  tho 
ooltont  footnroo  of  tho  doaoootio  ond  tor- 
oUm  oxeiao  tazoo.  tho  oapitol  stoek  tax. 
franehiao  tax.  koimotliK  ovory  Important 
ohanxo  mado  thoroin.  Ineliidlac  portiaont 
ooort  doolakwa  op  to  Jaanary  1.  ItH. 

PahUahod  and  for  aalo  by 

na  UOA&  zamuomoaa 
!•  ■oath  mh  ■troot 
MTorgroaa  •-IHS 

doth  bond  Priao  ISJd  (ptao  to  tax) 


MOVING? 

Investigate  This  New  Way  of' 

Life  for  Liberals  ! 

Salao  poor  ohUdron  la  tho  froo, 
hoalthp  atmoaphoro  of  an  latoUl- 
gontly  latogratod  doTolopmoat. 
Modora  6-8  rooas  bomoa,  aapoxlor 
ooaatmotloa  aad  plannlag  from 
$13,000-626,000.  Boy,  roat.  PbUa- 
dolpbla  —  Prlaootoa  —  Vow  York 
azou.  Boproaoatod  by  Ooaoord 
Aaaoolatoa,  Modora  Ooauanalty 
SoTolopora  Babaidlary.  Goataot 
■toart  WaUaoo,  84  Baaaaa,  Yrlaeo- 
toa.  Bow  Joraoy.  WAlaat  4-0701. 
Xa  Pblla.  aroa,  MB  0-4576 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Build«r6  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSEIINO  A  JOS  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  Sad  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  yoa 
oro  bottor  soHodT  Wont  to  mako  omro  of  a 
osofol  coatribotioa  throooh  yoor  srorht  Wo'vo 
hol^  olhors  sinco  Iw.  folophoao  or  wrMo 
today.  Froo  foldor  L.  Kiagawood  6-2032. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE.  SWARTHMORI,  PA. 


PATRONIZE  OVR  ADVERTISERS! 


COUPLE  NEEDED 

TO  ACT  AS 

FOSTER  PARENTS 

IN  A  SPECIAUZEO  FOSTER  HOME 

Attractive  agency-owned  house 
in  a  residential  area  with  ca¬ 
pacity  for  five  children,  ages 
6-11.  Interesting  opportunity  to 
work  with  professional  consult¬ 
ants  in  program  to  help  children 
re-establish  healthy  family  re¬ 
lationships.  Foster  father  to 
continue  with  his  regular  oc¬ 
cupation.  Write 

TRI-COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

U  MACCUUOCH  AVE,  MORRISTOWN.  N.  J. 


Weekend  Retreat 
at  Pendle  Hill 

September  4-7 

LED  BY  EUELL  GIBBONS 

Meditation,  work  or  study  in  silence 
Advance  registration  necessary 

Total  cost  $20 

Write  to  Secretary 

Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


The  SidweD  Friends  School  I  I  FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 


Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidmll,  Principal,  1883-1936 

Thif  co-«ducational  day  achool  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital  itretact  good  will,  integrity  of 
character,  and  sound  scholarship  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  collegca  best  suited  to  indieid- 
ual  needs.  A  non-profit  corporation  since 
i9i6  with  a  maiority  of  trustees  Friends. 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  It 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 
3825  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  id,  D.  C 


THE  FARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Estoblishad  INS 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  eollece  preparation  la  a  primary 
aim,  peraonal  guidance  heipa  ea^  student 
to  derelop  as  an  indieidnaL  Spiritual 
Taluaa  and  Quaker  prinelplas  are  empha¬ 
sised.  Central  location  prorides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resources  and  easy  aecess  from 
the  suhnrhs.  Friends  interested  in  a  sound 
academic  program  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


SUMMER  GUESTS 

Vacation  at  ELKMONT,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  rural  Sullivan  County. 
Restful,  picturesque,  secluded. 
Comfortable  rooms,  home  cooked 
food,  reasonable  rates.  Near 
Elkland  Meeting  House.  Trans¬ 
portation  from  door  to  door  by 
private  car  is  planned  at  two- 
week  intervals,  beginning  June 
30th.  Write  Irene  Bown,  Forks- 
ville.  Pa.,  or  phone  Estella  43646. 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK.  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coedtscatiossal  Cosmtry  Day  School 

Four-yaor  Icindsrgartan  through  12th  Grad# 
Collaga  Prapurotory  Curriculum 

PoHBdsd  in  184S  by  ths  Socisty  of  Prisads. 

our  school  continnao  to  smphasiso 
Intagrity,  frsodom,  slmpUcity  in  odacatloa 
through  concom  for  tho  indiTtdual  student. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  couducatlonal  day  school  with¬ 
in  25  Rillaa  of  New  York  proyldea 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  lire  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today's  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  roductioN  In  toltioN  Is  evollable  Is 
NMmbors  of  Tho  Society  of  Meeds. 

W.  BYRON  FORBUSH,  II, 
Acting  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HOME  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 

AToilshls  for  elderly  people  with  smsll 
income.  Minimum  rates.  Loving  care 
provided.  Attractive  rooms.  Good  meals. 
Limited  to  ten  persons.  Contact 

Helleit  Marqurdt,  P.  0.  Boi  lii,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


VERDE  VALLEY 

SCHOOL 

Integrated  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
grams  of  highest  academic  standards. 
Boys  and  girls  gain  understanding  of 
problems  In  human  relations  at  the 
focal,  national  and  world  levels.  In- 
tercultural  field  trips  to  Mexico  and 
Indian  Reservations.  Grades  9  -  12. 
Accredited.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges. 

166  acres  of  wooded  campus  In 
Arisona's  beautiful  red-rock  country. 
Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball, 
archery. 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Exciting  camn-A-travel  for  boys  and 
girls,  10-15,  In  tho  unspoiled  South¬ 
west.  Field  trips  to  Grand  Canyon, 
Painted  Desert,  Petrified  Forest.  Nav- 
aho  Reservation,  Hopl  Indian  villages 
(famous  Kachina  dances).  Living, 
sports  facilities  of  the  School.  Care¬ 
ful  supervision.  Tutoring  available. 

WRITE  BOX  101, 

SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  In  Philadelphia. 


Oakwood  is  committed  to  the  encouragement  of  "that  of  God  in  every 
man,”  and  it  seeks  to  be  a  community  where  each  member  grows  in  the  ability 
to  express  the  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually  and  to  derive  his  happiness  from  a  sense  of  this  growth. 

It  believes  that  the  individual  should  share  responsibility  in  and  for  the 
group  and  should  try  by  democratic  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  larger 
sodai  nniu  both  within  and  beyond  the  school. 

—From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 
For  fstrtber  information  write  Charles  W.  Hutton,  Principal 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Country  Day  School  for  Boys 
Dedicated  to  Quaker  ideals  of  education  and  life. 

TTnd^r  the  h3eta  Fnoloo/I  Voorlo  17r.,>n.la 


•  Dedicated  to  Quaker  ideals  of  education  and  life. 

Under  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

While  the  school  is  strongly  college  preparatory, 
it  makes  every  effort  to  help  the  individual  find  and 
develop  his  own  best  capacities. 

Boarding  itudonts  from  tho  Brii  grad*  through  tha  12lh 

Rob«rt  N.  Cunningham,  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


TMB  UOAL  INTBLUaBNCaa. 


